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MDEICLXXIV. . 
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COLLEGE | 
nN 


ENR RENNEN 

The method propoſed by this work to 
reſerve the dependency of America 
and the dignity of Great Britain is, by 


granting to the colonies liberty to have 
manufactures of their own, and a foreign 


trade in Britiſh veſſels ; under the ſanction 


of their own REPRESENTATION and TAX- 
ATION ; on the principles of the Ameri- 
ricans, and conſiſtent with the true intereſt 
of the Mother country. 


EXEXEXENE LANE LL ETLELLL 


1 


0 HIS GR ACE, THE MOST NOBLE 
DUKE AND EARL OF | 
NORTHUMBERLAND, 


Earl PERRY, Lord WarkworTn, Lord Lieutenant 
and Cuſtos Rotulorum of the Counties of Nox. 
THUMBERLAND and MinDLEsEX, Vice-Admiral 
of all AMERICA, and Knight of tha Moſt Noble 


ESPERANCE, EN DIEU, _ 


My Loxp Dukz, | 3 


HERE is not an intelligent perſon in the 
three maritime ſtates of Great Britain, 
ance, and Spain, who, after the laſt war, 
which coſt them ſo much blood and treaſure, is 
not diſſatisfied with the terms of peace. 
The knowledge which the Engliſh have of 
COMMERCE and POLITICS gives them a ſuperio- 
rity over the French and Spaniards in thoſe 
great national points (a2). And hence it is that 


{a) My opponents ſay that this compliment 1s at the ex- 
pence of truth. The French (ſay they) are ſo far from 
being inferior to the Engliſh in commercial ſagacity, that 
they ſeem to have the advantage. This will evidently ap- 
pear from the judgment with which they carry on their 
trade and extend it to every part of the globe. The Afrt- 
can trade is a ftriking inſtance of their et ſenſe, and ſo 18 
that of Newfoundland, for which they obtain the preference 
den A 2 at 
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| © | 
they can perceive the preſent bag ꝑffects of the 
treaty of 1762, aad eaſily foretel the many evils 
which the ill- judged terms of peace muſt nece/- 
farily produce: and without the art of divination 
they may venture to ſay that the future evils will 
render that famous treaty ſtill more alarming to 
the European powers. „ 
The glory which the Britiſh arms acquired in 
the laſt war, gave the Engliſh miniſters an op- 
portunity, and indeed a right to require of the 
other two nations, not only ſettlements of great 
value in Africa, but alſo very conſiderable 
iſlands in the Weſt Indies, and conceſſions of 
vaſe territory on the continent of AMERICA; CON - 
CESSIONS which, for extent of land, may poſſibly 
exceed the moſt extenſive kingdom of Europe. 
In this propitious ſituation, Great Britain, by 
Tight of conqueſt, was enabled to. make her own 
terms, and to demand what ſhe thought fit; and 
accordingly ſhe ſpoke in a tone of ſuperiority, 
and with ſuch an imperative air, that methinks 
J ſtill hear her ſay, I will have ALL I require.“ 
Her requiſitions were (as we may imagine under 
ſuch circumſtances) complied with, without he- 
ſitation, and a peace neceſſarily followed. 
By this famous treaty it may be ſaid, with 
truth, that Great Britain obliged France and 
Spain to lay the foundation of her deſtruction : 
and they were not ſo ſnort- ſighted but that they 


at foreign markets, as their fiſh is better cured. And as to 
politics they are as much ſuperior to us in the cabinet as 
they are in politeneſs, to both which, the Engliſh, in ge- 
neral, they think, have but very poor pretenſions. | 


could 


„ | 
could ſee, with infinite concern, that th own 
ruin would follow, though ſomething later. 

It was at this memorable period that England 
really had in her power the fineſt, the molt lu- 
crative, and the moft permanent PEACE that 
could be deſired; but unfortunately for herſelf, 
as well as for all other ſtates concerned in the 
tranquility and welfare of Europe, ſhe uſed that 


fine opportunity without judgement. She made 


a peace, it is true, but it was rather ſuch as her 
vanquiſhed competitors defire than ſuch as her 
ſucceſs and ſuperiority in ax Ms and COMMERCE 


gave the Britiſh nation a right to dictate, and 


reaſon to expect: For I will venture to ſay, with- 
out fear of reproach, that this famous treaty is, 
as the French emphatically term it, Us abime 
qui appelle et attire un autre abime, And who 
does not know but that the firſt that falls in will 
be the laſt to get out? 

The point which J have in view in this pub- 
kieation is very important, and highly concerns 
every member of this ſuperior trading ſtate. It 
is no leſs, my Lord Duke, than a plan of mea- 
ſures calculated, as I humbly conceive, fo judici- 
ouſly to the convenience of this great maritime 
nation and her American colonies, as to ſatisfy 
both, and to ſecure, at the ſame time, the gene- 
ral intereſt and tranquility of the Britiſh empire 
in the moſt permanent manner. By this plan, 
Great Britain will, I apprehend, not only re- 
gain the DEPENDENCY and AFFECTIONS of the 
colonies, which ſhe has unbappily loſt, but will 
alſo arrive at ſuch an union of ſentiment and 
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conduct, as muſt neceſſarily promote the trade, 
manufactures, and navigation of England and 
America, and render both countries happy,great, 
and flouriſhing. | | 

In conſequence of this plan, and being fully 
perſuaded of its great utility to his Majeſty's 
European and American dominions, I have pre- 
iumed to lay it before your Grace; not doubt- 


; ing but that the politeneſs and generoſity which 


characteriſe the illuſtrious Duke of Northum- 
berland, will powerfully influence his noble mind 
in favor of the author, whoſe uſeful knowledge 


and good intentions, it ispreſumed,render him not 


altogether unworthy of indulgence and encou- 
rage ment: A man who does not wiſh to ſow the 
ſeeds of diſcord, or to diſturb the tranquility of 
mankind, but whoſe deſign, as will manifeſtly 
appear, tends to the general ſecurity, and to 
the common welfare of the ſtate and its ſubjects 
far and near: A man, my Lord, who has the 
moſt earneſt deſire of ſhewing how the commerce 
of Great Britain can be eaſily and conſiderably 
extended, and the inhabitants enriched; and 
how the intereſt and power of this nation, both 
at home and in America, can be ſtrengthened 
in ſuch a manner as the Engliſh have a right to 


expect from the ſucceſs of his Majeſty's arms, 


and from the extent of his dominions. | 
That this taſk may not appear too great for 

my abilities, I here humbly offer to your Grace 

a few remarks on AMERICA, as a ſpecimen of my 


experience and uſeful knowledge of that diſtant 


country. And as your Grace is Vice-Admiral 


of 


(:\ vit ©) 


of all America and a very diſtinguiſhed lord of 


parliament, I preſume it will not be diſagreeable 
to you to ſee ſome important obſervations on a 
country which now engages the attention of 
Great Britain, and which, T will venture to fay, 
will ſoon attract the eyes of all the world. 

As to Europe; we have lived, my Lord 
Duke, to fee the moſt curious ſyſtem. of policy 
that ever was adopted by people in their ſenſes. 
Hiſtorians will record it with reproach, and po- 


ſterity will hear it with indignation: though for 


my own part I queſtion whether ſucceeding ge- 
nerations will believe that in 1769, a few years 
after a general pacification, the tranquility of 
Europe was interrupted, and the balance of Eu- 
ropean power deſtroyed by the inſolent little 
republic of Genoa, which is no more than a 
little paltry, inſignificant and contemptible neſt 
of LicURtans: who, after having frequently 


and groſsly inſulted the greateſt maritime power 


in the world (by aiding and affiſting her natural 


enemies, as is notorious) have dared to endan- 
ger her valuable Spanith, Italian, Turkey and 
Newfoundland trade to the Medirerranean and 
Levant ſeas, by ceding to the French the iſland 
of coks ICA, which was not their right to 
we. NY | 
We have allo ſcen, with concern and aſtoniſh- 
ment, one of the great contracting powers, at 
the late peace, diſturb the repoſe of Europe by 
carrying a powerful army into the Mediterrane- 
an to take poſſeſſion, by force, of the ceded 
iſland; in violation of that recent treaty of ge- 
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1 
neratpacification, and in violation of the laws 
of nations; which, in all civilized ſtates, are 
made to defend the natural right of the weaker 
from the invaſions and uſurpations of the ſtrong- 
er power. And yet, my Lord, this has been 
tamely ſuffered by the Duct of GRAFTON, not- 
withſtanding ſuch hoſtile proceedings evidently 
tend to the great prejudice and danger of the 
Britiſh trade and navigation, as well as to the 
terror of his Majeſty's good ally the King of 
Sardinia : and it is allo in direct contradiction to 
the intent of the general peace, and to the 
meaning of thoſe contracting powers who really 
had in view the tranquility of Europe and the 
balance of European power, whoſe equilibrium 
is now deſtroyed by the fate of Corſica; the ef- 

fects of which will be ſenſibly felt by Great Bri- 
tain when ever we have another war. (5) 


(4) Nothing can be more obvious or more ſcandalous 
than this great truth. Tf the Engliſh had ſhewn but half 
the reſcntwent againſt theſe audacious republicans as they 
have againſt their fellow- ſubjects, they would long ago 
have felt the weight of our well grounded diſpleaſure. But, 
alas! we are often foes to our ſecond ſelves and friends to 
our worſt enemies. There is not a greater blot in the Bu- 
tean adminittration than the proclamation for prohibiting a 
commerce with Corſica upon the infamous principle of 
their being rebeis to the power of the Genoefe, who have 
always exerted themſelves againſt us, ard in favor of the 
French ciengefiively, and now they have dared to do it 
publicly by the conceſſion of Corſica. How could Lord 
Bute (who boaſts ſo much of his ſagzcity) loſe himſelf in 
this eſſential point, to the difprace of our politics, or rather 
to the reproach of our virtue, and to the ruin of our trade? 
But if we cannot ſufſiciently lament this fazx pas of Lord 
Bute, who certainly could not ſo eaſily foreſee the conſe- 


quences, what ought we to ſay to his ſucceſſor, the noble 
Dake, 


„ & 
I beg, however, to leave this great object of 
a manufacturing and trading nation to my ſupe- 
riors, that they may ſhew the public and all Eu- 
rope upon what principles of humanity the op- 
preſſed Corſicans were neglected and ſacrificed 
to the reſtleſs ambition of France; and that 
they may inform us upon what principles of po- 
licy or wife government a great commercial ſtate 
ſuffers, with unconcern, her greateſt rival to ink 
vade and ſubdue them, in order to ſtrengthen 
her overgrown dominions and commerce, and 
to weaken that of Great Britain and her allies! ' 
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Tfay, my Lord, 1 will leave theſe important 14 
conſiderations to thoſe perſons to whom it more 1 
immediately concerns, that they may reconcile By 
ſuch a monſtruous ſoleciſm in politics, which I by 
readily acknowledge is beyond the power of my 19 
abilities. I ſhall content myſelf with obſerving, 1 
that if the French have policy enough to turn 19 
opportunity to advantage, and to improve the bY 
ſcandalous ination of Great Britain with regard KB 
to the Mediterranean trade and navigation, they 10 
will, now they have gained their point in thoſe Vi 
ſeas, turn their thoughts to the Eaſt Indies and . 
to America; where if they ſhould not ſucceed 1 
It 
Duke, who (after being told by all Europe of the injuſtice = 


and abſurdity of the proclamation and the dangerous conſe- 
_ quences): has been obſtinately deaf to every domeſtic and 
foreign remonſtrance, and tamely ſuffered France to in- 
creaſe her ſtrength and commerce upon the ruinof our own? 
This is ſo abſard that no reaſon can be aſſigned for it, but 
a want of virtue or a want of ſenſe ; and I am not willing 


to pay the head a complement at the expence of the heart; 1 
as it is more to the credit of a miniller and to the honor of 5 
human nature, to be an incapable politician than a bad man. . 
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ſo expeditiouſly as they have done in Corfica, 


they will have the advantage of preparing them- 
ſelves and their good friends the Spaniards (who, 
by the F amily-com pact, differ from them only 
in name) againſt another war; which it does not 
require much penetration to diſcover will, when 


ever it does happen, become general. 


From this ſituation of things, it is evident, 


that we ſtand in need of the beſt advice, and the 


moſt virtuous examples; in order, firſt to re- 
inſtate matters in their natural and proper chan- 
nel in America; and then to give all the atten- 
tion of a commercial government to that one 
great ard principal object, comMMERCE; for hat 


is our only natural ſource of wealth a power; 


the only promoter of univerſal induſtry, peace, 
and private property; and, conſequently, the 


only proper method to increaſe his Majeſty's 


REVENUE, Upon which the removal of bur- 


thenſome taxes, and the payment of the na- 


tional debt chiefly depends: As I do not know, 
my Lord, of any other adeguale means of provid- 


10g cither for principal or intereſt, than by the 


public revenue, ariſing from the flouriſhing 


condition of our commerce; or, what is the 


ſame thing, from the exportation and ſucceſs of 
our numerous MANUFACTURES and valuable 
FISHERIES. 

At a period fo alarming as this, it is mani- 
feſt that a principle of elf. love alone ſhould 
animate every individual to lay out his endea- 
vors for the good of his country, in order to ſe- 
cure his own private property and privileges 


which are evidently endangered by ſuch a com- 


plication 


6 
plication of unhappy national circumſtances. 
Since it is hard to conceive what, but ruin, 
would become of property and privileges in 
caſe of that general diſorder, and confuſiun 
which muſt neceſſarily happen from an unnatu- 
ral ſtruggle between Great Britain and her co- 


lonies, which our natural enemies the French 
and Spaniards will undovbtdely foment and take 


the advantage of in the Eaſt and Weſt, if they 
cannot do it in Europe. e 
A ſituation like this, which ſtakes the happi- 
neſs of all, calls aloud for the aſſiſtance of the 
moſt virtuous and intelligent. members of the 


— 


ſtate: For though the illuſtrious Lord North, g 
like an expert and careful pilot, ably guides 


the helm, and ſteers a right courſe, in order to 


keep the ſtate veſſel clear of theſe numerous 


rocks and ſhoals; yet it is prudent and neceſſa- 


ry to call out all virtuous hearts and all able 


heads, in time of ſuch imminent danger: And 


experience teaches us that none are more wil- 


ling or more able to aſſiſt the ſtate and to re- 


lieve the ſubject than the much admired and be- 


loved Duke of Northumberland: who feels no 


ſatisfaction equal to that of doing good to his 
country and honor to his ſovereign; nor enjoys 


any pleaſure like that of being univerſal'y be- 


loved by his compatriots and reſpetted by judi- 
cious foreigners. A lover of your countryz an 
encourager 'of merit, and the friend of man- 


kind, are ſuch great and noble qualities as juſt- 
ly intitle your Grace to that glorious diſtinction. 


of the Roman, HUMANI GENERIS oa, 
EE "W's | t 
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It bas long been the opinion of able politi- 
cians that, even in time of the moſt alarming 
complication of public evils, Great Britain can 
only be undone by the want of virtue and ſenſe 

in the management of her affairs. No confe- 
deracy nor combination of powerful foreign 
enemies can accompliſh her ruin while her ſtateſ- 
men have virtue and ſenſe enough to be atten- 
tive to her true intereſt which is commercial. - If 
miniſters and ſenators aſſiduouſly and virtuouſly 
attend to theſe great national points (which are 
eſſentially neceflary to render her a flouriſhing. 
trading ſtate) COMMERCE, which is our great 
and indeed our only ſource of wealth and power, 
| will expeditiouſly furniſh us with honourable and 
ſuſficient means to avoid all the evils which now 
alarm us, and render us an happy, great, and 
1 flouriſhing pec#le, 

Then, my Lord, let us lament that due at- 
tention has not been given in former admini- 
| ſtrations to this one great object; but let us not 
grieve ſo much as to loſe more time about what 
cannot be recalled, and thereby render a ſitua- 
tion which is already alarming ſtill more dange- 
rous. We ſhould not refle& on the paſt with a 
1 malevolent deſign of reproaching thoſe who were 
| either weak or wicked; but with a view of 
avoiding a conduct that is odious, and maxims 
| which are deſtructive to the community. Thoſe. 
| 


who find fault without mending are, like Job's 

comforters: and whatever truth there may be in 
| their obſervations, they diſcover either a weak 
; head or a bad heart, when they have no other 
| View 
ö 


a : 11 
* . 


{ *m F | 
view than tò point out blemiſhes which they are 
either unable or unwilling to remove. 

As adverſity makes a man wiſe in his private 
affairs, ſo in a public light we ſhould profit by 
the inconveniencies which are brought upon the 
nation by the miſconduR of former ſtateſmen, and 
make it ſerve as a leſſon for increaſing our at- 
tention, in order to remedy thoſe evils, and 
guard againſt all others in future. Upon this 
principle I breathe a ſincere wiſh that paſt er- 
rors (except as the remembrance may be in- 
ſtructive) may be buried in oblivion; and that 
generous Britons may, with a ſpirit becoming men 
of ſenſe and virtue, look forward and do their 
utmoſt endeavors to procure happier days. Let 
us patrioticly wiſh that, through the powerful 
influence of ſuch illuſtrious patriots as your 
Grace, all the attention of a commercial govern - 
ment may now and hereafter be given to that 
one great object COMMERCE, ſince it is convin- 
cingly evident that this manufacturing and ma- 
ritime nation has no intereſt but what is either 
directly or indirectly depending upon her trade. 1 

The firſt ſtep neceſſary to this glorious and 1 
eaſy work is a good underſtanding among his bh 
Majeſty's ſubjects in general; for without una- 1 
nimity it will be an arduous undertaking. With» k 

out harmony and reciprocal benevolence to | 
promote the public tranquility, ſecurity, and 1 
proſperity, there can be no good order or good | 
government, which are eſſentially and abſolute- 
ly neceſſary for the enjoyment of that tranqui- 
lity which an induſtrious people require to pro- 
mote the ſucceſs of their various purſuits. 


Thoſe 


E 

Thoſe men therefore who, are ſo much loſt to 
all ſentiments of virtue and honor as to inter- 
rupt the wile operations of governinent and in- 
creaſe the public difficulties in time of ſuch dan- 
ger, for the gratification of private purpoſes, ' 
are peſts of ſociety and the molt dangerous foes 
to an indulging country. They are like I- 
DARIES who ſacrifice the peace, property, and 
often the lives of their neighbours, for the ſake. 

of the ſpoil; or, more properly, like thoſe mu- 
tinous and inhuman wretches who (having 
abandoned all ſenſe of ſhame, and every tender 
feeling of humanity) endeavor to run a ſhip 
aſhore, and hazard the property and lives of 
numbers for the ſake of plunder, though they 
run the riſk of involving themſelves In the 1 
neral cataſtrophe. 

And ſince the hatred and violence of party is 
ſo unſpeakably pernicious to the community, 
none can do a better ſervice to their amiable 
King and country than thoſe who uſe their en- 
deavors to extinguiſh it; we may therefore rea - 
ſonably hope that the Duke of Northumberland 
who has been ſo much diſtinguiſhed - by his So- 
vereign ; ſo jufily reſpected and beloved by his 
compatriots z and ſo greatly admired by fo- 

Y reigners; will, at this critical juncture, give an 
| example of MODERATION to the reſt; and uſe 
; his powerful intereſt to convince others that no- 
thing can be more odious in itſelf, more diſ- 
raceful to a civilized and ſenſible people, or 
more deſtructive to an induſtrious commercial 

ſtate than faction and party-rage. 
Fl be 1 | There 


( xv ) 

There is no character, my Lord Duke, more 
humane and amiable than a MR DIATOR, nor 
more uſeful to ſociety. For this reaſon I pre- 
ſume to addreſs myſelf to your Grace, who has 
always been benevolently and generouſly in- 
ſpired with the paſſions of the community, and 
nobly animated for the glory of an excellent 
King. I have eagerly ſelected you, my Lord, 
from the few able ſtateſmen and true patriots 
that we can now boaſt of, to be the patron of 
this noble work of conciliating the minds of 
contending parties, in order that there may be 
no odious diſtinctions and averſions, which are 
ſo incompatible with the good ſenſe and gene- 
rous minds of Britons) but that all his Majeſty's 
ſubjects far and near may be of one mind, and 
lay out their endeavors in a cauſe which is com- 
mon to them all. I mean, my Lord, the tran- 
quility, the preſervation, and the proſperity of 
his Majeſty's ſubjects, in which every individual 
is immediately and eſſentially concerned. And 
men who have any natural love to their country 
or any ſenſe of their duty, or indeed who have no 
other love than to themſelves, ſhould exert their 
united ſtrength in this common cauſe, at a time 
ſo alarming as the preſent miſunderſtanding be- 
tween Great Britain and her American colonies. 
The love which you have always ſhewn to 

your country has greatly and juſtly endeared 
your Grace to every claſs of your compatriots z 
and this, with your zealous attachment to the 
ſacred Houſe of Brunſwick, has thoroughly con- 
vinced the nation that you are ready, upon eve- 
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ry occaſion, to lend your powerful aſſiſtance, 


and to uſe all your intereſt for the ſecurity and 


Proſperity of his Majeſty's European and Ame- 
rican dominions. 


This, my Lord Duke, is the good intention, 
and theſe the reſpectful ſentiments with which 
I have th honor to be, 


Your Grace's 
Moſt devoted ſervant, 


COoSMO POLITE. 
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Diev defangf le Drour, 
My Lokp Duke; | 
DN Am not in the leaſt ſurprized at 
= : RE the miſunderſtanding which hass 
M xx long and unhappily ſubſiſted be- 1 
ME tween Great-Britain and her " 
Colonies; becauſe, I apprehend, their | 
differences are owing to natural and per- 
haps to inevitable cauſes ; which may ſerve 
to convince our government and the Eaſt- 
India Company, that vaſt territorial ac- 
quiſitions, eſpecially at a very great diſ- 
tance, are incompatible with the true in- 
tereſt of a commercial ſtate. 
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It is with nations as with private indi- 
viduals, ſelf-preſervation and felf-love are 
the greatruling paſſions with the latter, and 
the great cementers of friendſhip and fide- 
lity with the former ; or, in other terms, 
they are the great governing principles. 
And theſe leading motives being once re- 
moved, nations, like private perſons, will 
naturally and neceſſarily ſhake off their 
dependence. As this obvious truth is known 
to men even of an ordinary capacity, we 
cannot reaſonably ſuppoſe that ſo ſenſible, 
fo ſpirited, and fo free a people as the Ame- 
ricans certainly are, can either be blind or 
inattentive to the firſt and greateſt princi- 
ples of nature and government. 

I fay again and again if the coloniſts are 
Britiſh Subjects, they have an undeniable 
right to every indulgence and privilege, in 
the very fame manner as if they reſided in 
Great Britain; for their d;ance makes no 
difference in the nature of things. Re- 
moteneſs does not forfeit them the natural 
and conſtitutional rights of a free people, 
nor intitle us, who remain here, to exclu- 


five privileges. If therefore they are 


equally free, which I believe was never 
diſputed, and ſubject to the ſame laws and 
government, it neceſſarily follows that 
they are intitled to the very ſame benefits 
and advantages with us; and that the Ame- 
ricans 


1 


ricans are, from the ſame principles, as 


juſtly intitled to the bleſſing of induſtry, 
by eſtabliſhing o9peroſe manufactures, and 


by promoting a foreign commerce, as the 


reſt of his Majeſty's ſubjects who reſide in 


Great Britain. This is too obvious to ad- 
mit of a diſpute, if we allow the coloniſts 
to be Britiſh ſubjects, originally the natu- 
ral- born ſubjects of Great Britain, in a 
ſtate of voluntary tranſportation or emi- 
gration for the good purpoſes and the ad- 
vantage of his Majeſty's dominions in ge- 
neral : and ſurely no man of ſenſe and 
candor will attempt to maintain, or ſuggeſt, 
that their emigration to plant colonies, at 
a great riſk and expence, deprives them of 
the bleſſings of conſtitutional liberty? To 


ſuggeſt that they /hould be precluded from 


the bleſſings common to all, and which 
are the birth-right of every Britiſh ſubject, 
would be as abſurd as it would be unrea- 
. ſonable and unjuſt. For my own part, I 
really think that the Americans are rather 
deſerving of excluſive privileges for un- 
dertaking ſo great and arduous a work, 
than to be precluded and oppreſſed for 
bringing it to perfection. 

The caſe of natural ſubjects who plant 
colonies, is widely different from the pre- 
dicament of people who are ſubdued and 
obliged to ſubmit to the will of the con- 


ig. - queror, 


BYE 
queror. If therefore the coloniſts are up- 
on a level with us in points of national 
privilege, and that they derive from the 
ſame conſtitution the very ſame rights and 
bleſſings, it ceaſes to be a matter of argu- 
ment, whether the- Americans ſhould be 
ſuffered to enjoy their natural, equal, 
-and undeniable rights as Engliſhmen ; 
but if they are not admitted as ſuch, in 
every reſpect, (which I believe has never 
been even doubted) then they have an un- 
deniable right, which is natural to all peo- 
ple, to ſeek to promote their own intereſt 
and happineſs, by ſuch means as they beſt 
approve of; and, in that caſe, we cer- 
tainly have no legal or juſt right to prevent 
their purſuing and endeavouring to attain 
thoſe great, neceſſary, and rational objects: 
ſo that, in either caſe, that is, whether 
they really are, or abſolutely are not, Bri- 
tiſh ſubjects, they juſtly and evidently are 
intitled to the bleſſings of induſtry by the 
means of opero/ſe manufactures and a Fo- 
reign commerce; without which great 
privileges of ſociety they would manifeſtly 
be in a ſtate of greater ſubection than many, 
and perhaps all people who live under ar- 
bitrary and abſolute governments, 

I take this doctrine to be the natural 
principle and the eguzzable courſe of things. 
PoLicy is a conſideration of another kind, 
ang indeed of ſo very different acomplexion 

that 


> 
that it is often thought to militate againſt 
the well known principles of nature and e- 
quity. It may therefore be good 'policy, 
in the opinion of ſome politicians, to 
weaken his Majeſty's diſtant dominions and 
to oppreſs his remote ſubjects, in order to 
ſtrengthen his kingdom at home, and to 
gratify thoſe, who, from accident not from 
ſuperior merit, are nearer to him; but who 
will venture to ſay that ſuch a partial gra- 
tification of the one part of his empire, at 
the expence of the other, is either natural, 
0 juſt, or politic in a free country? A country 
which ſhould adminiſter the ſame equitable q 
laws, and impartially diſtribute the ſame ö 
bleſſings to all its ſubjects far and near. r 
Mr. Alderman TRECOTICEk, a great I |þ 
and well known American merchant, who | 
has great /ocal and commercial knowledge of 
that country, has been pleaſed to com- . 
pare Great Britain and her colonies to an | 
indulging mother and her dutiful daugh- = 
ters, as other very reſpectable and judici- 
dodius gentlemen have done; and I think it 
' was a favorite idea of the late Mr. Charles 
; Townſend. Upon this principle, gentle- 
men reaſon morally and not politically. 
The parallel is drawn from the feelings 
and virtues of human nature, and not from 
the neceſſity of modern policy; and there- 
fore the compariſon does more honor to 


the heart than credit to the head of a poli- 
| tician; 


PP . 
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tician; who ſhould remember that the ne- 
ceſſary maxims of government are often, 
at leaſt apparently, in direct contradiction 
to the rigid principles of morality. The 
moral mind does honor to human nature 
in private life, but, from contracted no- 
tions, may do great injury in a public ſta- 
tion. Morality teaches a conſcientious re- 
gard to individuals, while good policy 
leaps over thoſe narrow bounds, and ſhews 
unanſwerably, that men ſhould chearfully 
ſubmit to the /a/us populi; it being reaſon- 
able that private convenience ſhould cede 
to the ſecurity and welfare of the collective 
body: for whatever is for the good of the 
whole is moſt certainly, in its various and 
final operations, for the benefit of particu- 
lar individuals; notwithſtanding it may 
ſometimesappear otherwiſe, when men look 
no further than into their own znmediate 
views. My Lord Duke, if men in general 
were ſeriouſly and diſpaſſionately to conſider 
this, they would often have occaſion to bluſh 
at the haſty and raſh manner in which they 
condemn miniſters; who, paying a great- 
er regard to the general operation of things, 
and to the ſalutary and ultimate ends of ſo- 
ciety, generally merit a panegyric inſtead 
of the abuſe which rapidly flows, like a 
common ſbore, from the foul mouths of in- 
dividuals; who regard their own conve- 
nience more than the general good, _ 

who 


673 


which their impartial attention to the 

whole juſtly deſerves from ſociety, which 

receives the benefit of their extenſive com- 
rehenſion, and ſalutary meaſures. 


With regard, my Lord, to the principles 


of natureand morality, which Mr. Treco- 
thick and other acute gentlemen are pleaſed 
to think ſhould ſecure the affections and #/ral 
duty of the colonies ; permit me to obſerve 
that the mother, in a natural and religious 
ſenſe, is certainly deſerving of the affecti- 
ons, gratitude and contributions of her 
daughters, in return for their exiſtence and 
ſupport, until they were brought to a ſtate 
of independence : This attention and re- 
turn, ſhe deſerves, and may naturally expect 
from affection and gratitude: But who 
will fay ſhe can claim it as a right? Grati- 
tude is a merit, but it does not conſtitute 
an abſolute right: much leſs ſhould that 
right be allowed when a better claim and 
a clearer title militates againſt it. Self- 
preſervation 1s the firſt law of nature, and 
the general preſervation the firſt principle 


of government. Other objects have their 


degrees of merit, and ſome have a very large 
ſhare, but as all are inferior to theſe pri- 
mary and ultimate ends of ſociety and of 


the creation, ſoit is reaſonable they ſhould 
all cede to theſe maxims which are the 
leading 


who deny to able miniſters that approbation 
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„ 
leading and ruling principles with all men 
and in all ſtates. Neither do I expect that 
any man of ſenſe and candor will maintain, 
even upon moral principles, that the daugh- 
ters ſhould give ſuch ſingular proofs of gra- 
titude and affection, as to ſupport the mo- 
ther, good as ſhe may be, beyond their a- 
bilities, and to their own ruin and deſtruc- 
tion! But admitting, my Lord, to the ve- 
ry utmoſt latitude, every thing that can be 
ſaid in favor of gratitude and affection; in 
favor I ſay of the ſource from whence ſo 
many bleſſings ſpring, this truth is unan- 
ſwerable and a full refutation of ſuch a 
claim on the colonies, viz. the moral vir- 
tues and political neceſſity are as widely dif- 
ferent as the poles are oppolite: 'The for- 
mer teaches an eternal remembrance and 
acknowledgement of favors, while the lat- 
ter maintains the propriety of it wo longer 
than it ſuits one's purpoſe: ſo that a mora- 
lizing politician is quite as abſurd as a po- 
litical moraliſt. It is quite as ridiculous 
for a ſtateſman to argue upon moral prin- 
ciples as it would be for a parſon to preach 
politics. | 

Thus, my Lord, I can diſcover nothing 
unnatural or unreaſonable in the ſtruggle 
of the American colonies, which, like 


daughters in general, think it more imme- 


diately concerns them to think of their own 
intereſt 


TO] 
intereſt and preſervation, than to promote 
that of their antient mother upon very hard 
conditions. 'This will appear both natural 
and ſtrictly juſt, when we conſider that we 
have all implanted in our natures a princi- 
ple of felf-love, which naturally influences 
and neceſſarily determines us to promote 
our own advantage preferable to the inte- 
reſt and convenience of others. This great 
law of nature and of ſociety is not only juſ- 
tified but recommended by the chriſtian re- 
ligion, which teaches that charity ſhould 
begin at home. 

I allow that the great art of preſerving 
colonies, after they are well and uſefull 
planted, is, to make them dependent as 
much as poſſible on the mother country ; 
but this, my Lord, is a very arduous taſk 
with a free and ſpirited people, who very 
juſtly think that remoteneſi does not deprive 
them of the bleflings of their common, e- 
qual, and undeniable freedom. There- 
fore, what we find, by experience, can- 
not be done by force, ſhould be effected 
by policy. If we cannot oblige the Ame- 
ricans to trade where, and as we pleaſe, let 
us have the good ſenſe to ſecure the happy 
national conſequences of their free induſtry, 
and their extenſive trade; as that will an- 
ſwer the ſame ſalutary purpoſe, and per- 
haps a much better purpoſe than any un- 
natural 


(23 } | 
natural and impracticable reſtrictions. 1 
cannot, therefore, agree with thoſe men 
who maintain that, in order to ſecure the 
INDEPENDENCE of the colonies, the A- 
mericans ſhould not be ſuffered to have a- 
ny manufactures of their own, nor any fo 
reign commerce, which hey apprehend 
- ſhould both be confined to Great Britain 
as the great SOURCE of trade and naviga- 
tion. Beſides, my Lord, as ſuch maxims 
of government would evidently deprive 
them of the moſt valuable objects of a tra- 
ding people, and conſequently of their 
deareſt privileges as Britiſh ſubjects, it is, 
in my apprehenſion, impoflible to put this 
doctrine in execution, with fo enlighten- 
ed a people as the Americans are univer-- 
fally allowed to be; or indeed with any o- 
ther people, except thoſe who are conquer- 
ed, or when colonies are in a ſtate of In- 
FANCY; and then their weakneſs, not their 
mnclination, obliges them to ſubmit to al- 
moſtany thing that government may chooſe 
to impole on them. 

I would venture to ſtake all that is dear 
to me that I could prove, to a demonſtra- 
tion, and to the full conviction of every 
capacity, that 

1. It is impoſſible to keep the Ameri- 


cans without manufactures of their own. . 
2. As 


1 

2. As the ſucceſs and increaſe of manu- 
factures will require a foreign trade, for 
what is more than ſufficient for their own 

conſumption, ſo it will alſo be abſolutel 
impoffible to prevent that foreign trade, 
and therefore it would be both impolitic 

and dangerous to attempt it. | 
3. That it is not abſolutely nceeſſary to 
prohibit either their eſtabliſhing of manu- 
factures, or promoting a foreign commerce; 
nay, I do maintain (which is a bold aſſer- 
tion) that the permiſſion or uninterrupted li- 9 
berty of exerciſing both, will be more con- | | 
ducive to the commercial and political in- 
tereſt of the mother country than any re- 
ſtrictions or prohibition of manufactures 
and foreign trade in America. 

As to the firſt proof; the extent of ter- 
ritory, the number of inhabitants, the in- 
creaſe of population, the neceſſity of pro- 
viding for them, their knowledge and ſpi- 
rit of emigration, rouzed by the ſeverity 
of their governors and the miſunderſtand- 
ing with our government; theſe, my Lord 
and other powerful motives, 2 it ob- 
vious that manufactures in Americà are ab- 

ſolutely inevitable. 2 
The ſecond proof follows in conſequence 
of the firſt; that is, it will neceſſarily fol- 
low as the natural operation or effe& of 
| Ca 1 
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that ſpirit of induſtry and diſſatisfaction 


with Great Britain. 


The third point I ſhall elucidate after a 
little digreſſion. 
= To bring the greateſt comforts to the 
heart (alluding to that doctrine which 


maintains that Great Britain ſhould be the 
* SoURCE of manufactures and commerce) 
may be right in a phyſical ſenſe, but not 


in a commercial and political one: The 
body politic, in this caſe, differs from the 
body corporate. The parts of the latter 
are always the ſame, and ſo united and 
linked together like a chain, as not to be 
able to ſhake off their dependence ; but it 
is not ſo with the latter; for in politics 
what was once the moſt inſignificant and 
the moſt dependent, may, by a ſtrange vi- 


ciſſitude of things, be raiſed to the moſt 


valuable ſtation ; for the ſeat of empire is 
not confined to any one place, but ſhifts 
about and fixes where there is the greateſt 
proſpect of ſucceſs and ſtability. 

In my opinion, to make manufactures 
and commerce /þr;ng from Great Britain, 
and to confine the great bleſſings of induſtry 
at home, and to compel, in conſequence 
thereof, the Americans to ſubmit to it ; to 


compaſs theſe objects, which are mani- 
feſtly unattainable, would be a maſter- 
ſtroke of policy for thoſe particular mer- 


chants 


(4-1 
chants who have, at preſent, great con- 
cerns or buſineſs in the colonies ; but I ap- 
prehend it is neither juſt with regard to K 6 
Americans, nor a neceſſary ſtep to arrive 
at the great objects and the ultimate aim of 
the Britiſh government. As J am ſenſible 
this doctrine will be ſtrongly oppoſed, I 
haſten to defend it. 

I maintain, that the free and uninter- 
rupted permiffion of nanufactures, and the 
carrying on a foreign trade, are ſo far from 
being detrimental and dangerous, in their 
conſequences, to the mother country, that 
I really think the conceſſion of thoſe great 
points would be conducive to the commer- 
cial and political intereſt of Great Britain. 
As this is an uncommon, and perhaps a 
very bold aſſertion, it requires a clear elu- 
ci dation. 5 oF 

As all men of experience and candor al- 
low that it is abſolutely impoſſible to re- 
{train ſo numerous and ſo ſagacious a peo- 
ple as the coloniſts, from the free exerciſe 
of every ſource of induſtry that tends to 
promote their intereſt, then let us make a 
virtue of neceſſity, and grant them, by fa- 
vor, what is really no more than their un- 
doubted right, and which has never been, 
nor ever can be forfeited or alienated. Let 
us I ſay, my Lord, grant them the free 

_ exerciſe of every privilege they are intitled 
ARR | to 
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3 
to as Britiſh ſubjects, and allow them the 
undivided and uninterrupted enjoyment of 
every indulgence we enjoy ourſelves, and 
which they are indiſputably intitled to, as 
the remote but natural ſubjects of this king- 
dom, in the ſame ſtate of freedom as our- 
ſelves. In fine, let the Americans eſta- 


*bliſh operoſe manufactures, and carry on a 


foreign trade; where is the danger? The 
conſequence it may be ſaid will be this; 
they will import fewer articles from Great 
Britain; and, by carrying on a {ſmaller 
trade with the mother country, they will 
employ leſs ſhipping, to the very great 
prejudice of our trade, manufactures, and 
navigation. In anſwer to theſe formidable 
objections, permit me, my Lord Duke, to 
obſerve, that it will, in the firſt place, re- 
quire many years before this can be brought 
to any degree of perfection; and then our 
ſupplying them with the mazerzals of their 
manufactures, and taking their produce in 
exchange for ours, will always make it their 
Intereſt to puſh trade with us to its utmoſt 
extent: and hence it is evident we are in no 
real danger either of loſing or diminiſhing 
the benefits of their commerce ; which, 
being founded on reciprocal convenience, 
and the accompliſhment of mutual views, 
muſt be permanent and attended with the 
moſt happy conſequences. 8 
| But 


(2 I 

But my Lord, methinks Ihear an opponent 
ſay that a foreign commerce will deprive us 
of a great part of the benefits of the Ameri- 
can trade, which ſhould be all ſecured: to 
to us. To this I reply, that what may at 
firſt view create a jealouſy and appear pre- 
judicial and even deſtructive, will be found 
beneficial and a matter of real joy when 
viewed in a more extenſive light ; that is, 
when we come to reflect on the co- operat- 
ing cauſes and the conſequences, or the va- 
rious operations of commerce, when trade 
is unconfined and left intirely free. A fo- 
reign trade from and to America in Bri- 
tiſh-bottoms by extending commerce will 
better promote the great ends of naviga- 
tion, and not impede them, as they cer- 
tainly muſt be impeded by confinement 
and reſtrictions, which are the very bane 
of commerce and navigation. This en- 
couragement to the Britiſh navigation is a 
very eſſential advantage to Great Britain; 
and conſequently a very great acquiſition; 
and will anſwer infinitely better (than the 
preſent imperfect plan) the great ends of 
navigation; which, though well intended, 
is either very defective or imperfectly exe- 
cuted. „„ 
I expect it will be objected that the Ar- 
ticles which the Americans may have oc- 
caſion to import from foreign e 
1 wil 
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8 
will, of conſequence, not be imported in 
o great a quantity as uſual from the mo- 
ther country. This appears very natural, 
and yet I very much doubt whether it will 
make any eſſential difference ; becauſe, as 
a ſpirit of induſtry and commerce will 
greatly. incourage and increaſe population 
in that very extenſive country; ſo an infi- 
nite greater conſumption of things in ge- 
neral, in proportion to that very great in- 
creaſe, will, in my opinion, compenſate 
for that apparent difadvantage, and not 
only enable us to fend as great a quantity 
of the uſual articles as formerly, but alſo a 
very great quantity of others : ſo that, up- 
on the whole, that is, in the various co- 
operating cauſes, and their inevitable and 
innumerable conſequences, our trade with 
America will zucreaſe inſtead of declining, 
as might, with ſome ſhew of reaſon, be 
feared from their being permitted to ma- 
nufacture and to carry on a foreign trade 
in Britiſh bottoms ; and our navigation 
will moſt undoubtedly be confiderably be- 
nefited by granting theſe great privileges to 
the colonies. But theſe, my Lord, are not 
all the happy effects of ſuch a plan; there 
is {till a greater ſource of advantage to 
Great Britain to be attended to, and that 
is, the ultimate end, or the certain effect 
of the free and flouriſhing condition of his 


Majeſty's 
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Majeſty's ſubjects in America, which will 
flow in various ſtreams into this country, 
and which ſome wiſe politicians are taking 
a great deal of pains to prevent; not per- 
haps from a badneſs of heart, or any aver- 
ſion to the coloniſts, but merely from con- 
tracted notions of commerce and politics; 
the various operations directly and indi- 
rely, of which great national objects re- 
quire an enlarged mind, diveſted of the 
prejudices and paſſions of intereſted and 
partial reaſoners. 8 

The great induſtry of the Americans, 
with regard to manufactures, commerce, 
and navigation, will make them a flouriſh- 
ing and opulent people; and in proportion 
as they grow wealthy by the natural and 
commendable means of induſtry, they will 
neceſſarily and inevitably raiſe a conſide- 
rable public revenue for the exigencies of 
the mother country, by the duties and 
other well regulated contributions of their 
extenſive trade and commerce. This is the 
greateſt benefit that can poſſibly ariſe from 
the planting of colonies. Nothing more 
can, either in reaſon, or conſiſtent with our 
own intereſt and honor, be required; be- 
cauſe, in fact, it is accompliſhing every 
thing. If, by various obvious means, 
and by as many more which will follow as 
naturally and eaſily as the effect muſt fol- 

D "= _ 


„ 
low the cauſe, you increaſe the uſual ſour- 
ces of trade and navigation with the Ame- 
ricans, and, after ſo doing, their operati- 
ons ultimately make you a RESERVED FUND | 
for the purpoſes of his ſtate, is not this 
effecting every thing that can be expected 
or defired from colonies, or from any other 
part of his Majeity's dominions ? The great 
obſtacle to the peace and proſperity of the 
Americans and to the dignity and intereſt 
of Great Britain, appears to me to be an 
I grounded jealouſy of the colonies being 
FREE and FLOURISHING. This, however, 
can only occur to men of ſmall natural 
parts and little undelated hearts, who fere- 
go many advantages themſelves becauſe 
they are unwilling that others ſhould par- 
take of them, The freer, the happier, the 
more ſatisfied the Americans are, the more 
they will, the more they my, promote 
the ultimate end and aim of the mother 
country. By encouraging them, in this 
reſpect, you only give them the power to 
contribute to your purpoſes ; and vice ver- 
a diſcourage them, and you will as evi- 
dently, naturally, and effectually deftroy, 
what you have in view, and what you expect 
from the troubleand EXPENCE Of planting co- 
lonies. I donot mean to be a partial advo- 
cate for America, but an advocate for rea- 
jon and common ſenſe, I admit there are, 
| at 


E 7} 
at preſent, evils in the colonies which 
ſhould be ſeriouſly attended to: but really 
I think they naturally ariſe from RELAXA- 
Tlox, and that that miſunderſtanding will 
more or leſs exiſt until a proper plan of o- 
perations is fixed upon. Although they 
are culpable, the mother country is per- 
haps more blameable for delaying the ne- 
ceſſary plan, and thereby laying a founda- 


tion for the ſhameful irregularities which 


are now ſo much and ſo juſtly complained 


of; but which, though juſt, ought to he 


imputed to its rue cauſe, which perhaps 
will be found to ſpring from the mother 
country... 255 

If therefore the regulations of cusToMs 
and other TAX ATIONs are put upon the 
ſame footing in America as they are in 
England (a taſk neither unreaſonable nor 
arduous, if ſet about with judgement and 
executed with a becoming ſpirit,) bearing 
a due proportion to the nature and true ſtate 
of things in the colonies, what reaſon will 
the mother country have to be jealous of 
their manufactures and trade? When it is 
evident, even to an ordinary underſtand- 
ing, that the flouriſhing condition of the 
Americans will greatly facilitate the pur- 


poſes, and ſpeedily promote the ends of our 
government, with regard to thoſe great 


2 national 
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national objects, trade, navigation and re- 
venue. ne 
Thus, my Lord, I maintain it to be 
very injudicious, and both unjuſt and im- 
politic, to think of ſecuring all the advan- 
tages of manufactures and commerce to 
ourſelves. Impolitic it is, to the laſt de- 
gree, becauſe it will defeat the end propo- 
ſed ; and inſtead of ſecuring all the benefits 
we ſhall, as is now very apparent, loſe 
_ thoſe which we were once in poſſeſſion of. 
Every obſtacle in their way is moſt cer- 
tainly and demonſtrably an obſtruction to 
thoſe points at which we aim, and which 
can only be attained, and permanently ſe- 
cured, by making the RoaAD eaſy to thoſe 
who are to TRAVEL in it for our own pur- 
poſes. The denial of the. privileges and 
indulgences common to all the ſubjects of 
this free ſtate, whether near or remote, is 
a doctrine founded on injuſtice and im 
licy: a doctrine that would, at the ſame 
time, deprive our. fellow- ſubjects, whoſe 
rights are as clear and well grounded as our 
own; I fay it would deprive them of their 
natural and conſtitutional rights, and the 
nation, of the benefits which would flow, 
like the tide, were they properly ſettled, 
from their induſtry and commerce ; which 
ought not to be reſtrained but extended by 
all the methods by which it can poſſibly be 


extended ; 
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extended; and it is no matter how that is 
brought about, provided it is in the end 
found conducive to the intereſt, not of 
ſome particular men, but of his Majeſty's 
ſubjects in general, and to the enrichment 
of the ſtate, which will follow, of courſe; 
as the wealth of the nation is founded oz, 
and is in proportion o the proſperity of 
the ſubject. 3 

From what I have ſaid, my Lord, I 
think it manifeſtly appears, that all we have 
to do is, to make the Americans dependent 
on the mother country legiſlatively; when 
that is done, upon natural and permanent 
principles, every thing elſe will follow of 
courſe, as the natural effects of one great 
and good cauſe. To compaſs this great 
point, I apprehend, the Americans ſhould 
be made ſenſible that the * colonies are, 
though remote, a part of the Britiſh domi- 
nions; enjoying the fame' conſtitutional 
privileges, and fubje&t to the very ſame 
reſtrictions and limitations as the inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain; and I make no 
manner of doubt, but ſo diſcerning a people 
as they ſeem to be, will chearfully ſubmit 
to the ſame limitations if they are allowed 
the fame indulgencies; that is, they will 
naturally acquieſce in every conſtitutional 
meaſure which bears a juſt proportion to 


their 
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their abilities to bear it; and to require 
more would be both unjuſt and impolitic. 

To judge of the abilities of the colonies, 
and to ſettle a book of rates and mode of 
taxation in America, are the great points 
which are ſo much wanted to ſatisfy the 
Americans, and to anſwer the purpoles of 


our government. For men, who are 


themſelves totally ignorant of theſe mat- 
ters, to pretend to pitch upon 4 judicious 
plan of TAXATION is an abſurdity in terms, 
and as dangerous in its conſequences as it 
is ridiculous in itſelf: for as theſe are local 
circumſtances, it requires a local as well as 
a commercial knowledge of the colonies, of 
both which the brighteſt men here are ei- 
ther totally ignorant, or, at beſt, but ſu- 
perficially acquainted, from the imperfect 
and ſometimes uncandid accounts of others, 
whoſe narratives are often defective through 
ignorance, and oftener from ſelfiſh and 
partial motives, which dictate their opi- 
nions, and guide their conduct concerning 
America. And ſince only thoſe perſons 
who re/ide in the colonies, and who, by a 
thorough knowledge of the various ſour- 
ces and operations of agriculture, manu- 
factures and commerce, can judge with ſa- 
gacity, what burthens they can, and ought 
in reaſon and juſtice to bear; ſo none but 
ſuch intelligent perſons re/ding in America 

ſhould 
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ſhould be left to determine points which ſo 
immediately and eſſentially concern the 
colonies, and which no other perſons cer- 
tainly can be ſo well qualified to judge of. 

The Americans being therefore the beſt 
and indeed the only proper and adequate 
judges of their own ſituation and circum- 
ſtances, I apprehend the coloniſts ſhould 
be regulated in matters of Revenue or 
TAXATION by their own repreſentatives, 
as being the only competent judges of 
American s0URCEs. And I apprehend 
that theſe repreſentatives of the people 
ſhould be either triennial or ſeptennial; 
one half to conſiſt of their own free choice, 
and the other half of his Majeſty's coun- 
cil: this, with the reſerved power of ap- 
pointing governors and officers, civil and 
military, would keep ſuch a ſuperiority on 
the ſide of the mother-country as I appre- 
hend would keep America in a ſtate of 
perfect ſubjection; and zhat ſubordination 
would, in my apprehenſion, be a ſufficient 
ſecurity againſt future fears of their IN DE- 
PEN DEN CX, as they would have no local 
power but that of taxation, or raiſing a 
revenue for the purpoſes of themſelves and 
the Britiſh government. This plan would 
be an apparent indulgence, though, in fact, 
no conceſſion at all in their favor; as the 
SHARE of repreſentation from the mother- 
country 


An 
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country in the perſons of the King's coun- 
cil, and other perſons employed by this 
government, would throw ſuch a weight 
of influence in the ſcale of repreſentation, 
as to leave the coloniſts the name without 
the power of repreſentation and taxation. 
Upon this principle I imagine things 
might be properly regulated and amicably 
= - Afettled, and a reconciliation both of men 
= and meaſures ſoon take place between 
| Great Britain and her colonies ; without 
the leaſt violence on the one part, or the 
ſmalleſt reſiſtance or averſion on the other. 
The Americans would be pleaſed with 
the appearance of a conceſſion, and the 
Jhadow of authority, while Great Britain 
would always be in poſſeſſion of the /ub- 
ftance or reality: and by pretending to 
cede to their wiſhes would effectually carry 
all her points, and, with the moſt gentle 
methods, impoſe, enforce, and ſecure $UB- 
ORDINATION, which is ſo eſſentially ne- 
ceſſary to the preſervation and welfare of 
every ſtate and ſociety. The Americans 
being perſuaded that, from ſuch a plan, 
they enjoy all the rights of Britiſh ſubjects, 
and that they have gained their favourite 
point of taxing themſelves, they would be 
pleaſed with the acquiſition, and at their 
notions of liberty or conſtitutional free- 
dom; they would, thus pleaſed and ſa- 
| tisfied 
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tisfied, be quiet and good ſubjects; they 
would alſo have a ſpur to their induſtry 
and a cement to their affections; and, b 
promoting their own peace and intereſt, 
they would chearfully and naturally con- 
tribute the utmoſt of their power to the 
neceſſities of the Britiſh government: an 
event which, I preſume, will never be 
peaceably and happily effected upon the 
violent and abſurd principles which ſome 
haſty inconſiderate perſons would force up- 
on America. Principles, my Lord, which 
flow from narrow minds, or from partial 
motives, and which are as prejudicial to 
the mother-country as they are unjuſt to 
her colonies. And here I beg leave to ob- 


ſerve, that raſh adviſers againſt America 


are greater enemies to Great Britain than 
to the colonies, for a very obvious reaſon, 
viz. becauſe violence againſt them will pre- 
Cipitate us. The property (be pleaſed, 
=y Lord, to advert to this great truth) 
of the iflands is real, of America it 
is 7maginary. Precipitate the nation into 
an unnatural diſpute with the colonies and 
you not only loſe your property in heir 
hands, but you alſo ſtop the z/ual benefi- 
cial ſources of trade and navigation. WE 
ſhall be the ſufferers, for they have no- 
thing to loſe. In this predicament we 
ſhould conſider whether the remedy of vio- 
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lence is not worſe than the diſeaſe; and 
whether we do not make a rod for our- 
ſelves, by inflicting a puniſhment which 
WE ſhall feel more than them? Thelſezſe- 
rious conſiderations will occur in a more 
copious and maſterly manner to the acute 
penetration of Lord North; from whoſe 

excellent underſtanding and goodneſs of 
heart the nation may reaſonably expect that 
every circumſtance will be duly weighed 
before any ſteps are taken, for fear the 
conſequences ſhould be more diſagreeable 
to the mother- country than to the colonies. 
In the mean time the enemies to America 
ut me in mind of an obſervation of Tully, 
who judicially ſays, that there is not one 
* man in a thouſand (he might have ſaid 
* ten thouſand) capable of governing a 
e ſtate, and much fewer yet who are able 
* to mare trade and commerce uſeful and ad- 
e vantageous to it. By which it ſeems he 
thought commercial talents wereſcarcer and, 
more uſeful to ſociety than politicalabilties. 
I ſhould ſooner have obſerved, that be- 
ſides the impoſſibility of Great Britain's. 
being a competent judge of the ratio of 
taxation for America, there is another very 
powerful motive for taxing the colonies 
upon my Principle, and that is, the re- 
moteneſs and loſs of time, which will de- 


lay ſome meaſures and totally defeat the 
1 85 ; purpoſe 


55 
eee others. In fine, there cannot 
e two more potent reaſons militating on 

the fide of taxation 772 America, than our 
ignorance of their ſources for taxation, and 
our remoteneſs. | 
That great luminary Lord Chatham | | 
perplexed one half the nation with his 4 
American politics. His Lordſhip main- 
tained that legiſlation and taxation were 
diſtinct things; and that altho' Great Bri- 
tain had an undeniable right to govern the 
colonies, ſhe had none to tax them. The 
noble Lord no doubt laughed at thoſe who 
ſwallowed ſo great an abſurdity. A right 
to govern, implies a right to tax, or where 
is the uſe of governing? The very name : 
of colony implies a dependence, and that 
dependence implies a power of taxation, 
and every other authority neceſſary to ſe- 
cure the acquiſition, and to promote the 
intereſt of the whole. Lord Chatham 
could not be /erzous, becauſe his diſtinction 
between legiſlation and taxation is, in my 
opinion, 2 burleſque upon common ſenſe, | 
that expoſes the credulity of thoſe men x 
who believe the great patriot more than | 
they believe the goſpel. Taxation follows 
legiſlation as naturally as incapacitation 

does expulſion. I do not allow the Ame- 
ricans the right either of legiſlation or tax- 

ation, but I plead for it, not as a right but 
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C0 I 
as a favour calculated to ſuit the conve- 
mience of America, and to anſwer the wile 
purpoſes of the nation and her colonies. 
There is a wide difference between a right 

and a conceſſion : Lord Chatham is pleaſe 
to inſiſt on the former, and I contend only 
for the latter. * 


6 —_ I have the honor to be, 
My-LoRD Duke, 


Your Grace's 
moſt reſpectful Servant, f 


COSMO POLITE. 


pos r- 


„ 
POSTSCRIPT 


My Lok, 


PON the principles which I have 
laid down, I am ſo far from being 
alarmed at the thoughts of the Americans 
having manufactures of their own and a fo- 
reign commerce, that I confeſs I am re- 
joieed at it; and I would preſume to ad- 
viſe the miniſtry to leave them quite free 
and totally unconfined in thoſe reſpects, to 
promote their own intereſt as they pleaſe, 
and by any and every method that they can 
do it; ſince, I am of opinion that in pro- 
portion as they promote their own welfare 
they muſt neceſſarily increaſe the public re- 
venue in America; which, by various 
means, would be applied to the uſes and 
_—_— of this government, as well, per- 
aps, as if it was collected in Great Bri- 
tain. For this reaſon I think it is ex- 
tremely abſurd as well as prejudicial, both 
to the colonies and to the trade of this 


country, that Britiſh veſſels loading in fo- 
reign parts, and bound to America, ſhould 
be obliged, by the act of navigation, to 

| | clear 
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clear out in England; for if that ridiculous 
ſtep is taken to ſecure the duty Here, it 
might, with as much ſafety, and with in- 


finite more propriety, be paid in the co- 
lonies for the uſe of the mother coun 

The act of navigation, which obliges all 
veſiels that take in goods in foreign coun- 


tries for America, fo come to England fo'clear 


out for the colonies inſtead of going their 
voyages direct, is ſuch an abſurdity as I 
think eclipſes all that I ever heard of: it is 
making a double voyage, and is, conſe- 
quently, attended with double expence, 
which enhances the price, and the advance 
therein fs an obſtacle to the ſale, it delays 
the returns, and, inits various operations, 
this evil is attended with many and great 
inconveniences and obſtructions, and, con- 
ſequently, with much loſs to trade and 


manufactures ; and I need not ſay to the 


great prejudice of our ſhipping or naviga- 
tion, becauſe it is well known that that 
nurſery of ſeamen, that aſylum for indu- 
{try, muſt ſuſtain a loſs in proportion to 
the obſtructions and difficulties attending 
trade; the diſcouragement of which we 
ſee occaſions the decline of manufactures 


and huſbandry, Heir loſs or ſuſpenſe throws 


thouſands out of employment; ſome on 
the pariſh, ſome on the highway, others 
ſtarve, and many emigrate rather than pe- 


riſh 


2&0. | 
riſh for want of employment. All theſe 
evils are occaſioned by one impolitic ſtep 
which obliges {hips to loſe their time, and 
the cargoes often to loſe their markets by 
the delay, and the length of the voyage; 
for though many miles in a journey might 
not make much difference, becauſe the ſet- 
ting out carlier and with greater expedi- 
tion would remedy that inconvenience b 
land; yet it is not ſo by ſea; where the de- 
lay, by the changing of the wind, may be 
conſiderable, and render a voyage which 
might have been very profitable, a very lo- 
ſing one; to the great inconvenience and 
loſs of many; for the ſubjects of a trading 
ſtate hold together (I ſpeak of the inter- 
courſe of a commercial ſociety) like the 
links of a chain, in which if you break 
one you diſconcert the whole: it is exactl 
the ſame with a trading people; delay the 
voyage, loſe the market, the want of ſale, 
or the loſs upon it, occaſions innumerable 
inconveniences, which run through the 
body politic like electricity. It ſhakes the 
whole frame, ſaps the foundation, and 
endangers the fabrick. The noble con- 
ſtruction of commerce cannot laſt, unleſs 
we compleat the component parts of it. 
If theſe evils only concerned the indivi- 
dual perhaps it would be abſurd for me to 
point them out; but I truſt they will be 

found 
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found worthy of public attention as th 


concern government very eſſentially, by 
weakening the natural ſources of revenue 
of a great trading ſtate. A great financier, 
like Eat North, will allow that the in- 
conveniences attending commerce are the 


moſt eſſential objects of finances; becauſe 
they weaken and deſtroy the ſources of the 


Rate ; which ſources, or revenue, is the 
primary and ultimate aim of a financier, 
they being the very ſinews of the nation 
and the energy of government. As the 
flouriſhing condition of trade is the life of 
induſtry, and the ſoul of a great commer- 
cial nation, ſo every obſtruction militates 
againſt the life and foul of the body poli- 
tic, and deſtroys it as the conſumption 
weakens and deſtroys the body corporate. 
In ſhort, this defect in the act of naviga- 
tion is a great prejudice and injuſtice to the 
colonies, and a diſgrace to our underſtand- 
ing, or rather a reproach to thoſe who 
made a clauſe in that a& which is repug- 
nant to common ſenſe and to good policy. 
It is a reſtriction, my Lord, that is at- 
tended with many inconveniences without 
promoting one __u purpoſe; fince the 
end propoſed of raiſing contributions in 


England for the purpoſe of a revenue 
might as well be paid in the colonies and 
applicd to the uſes of this government, as 

to 
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to make veſſels come out of their way, 
lengthen their voyages, and often loſe their 
markets, for no other reaſon than to pay 
hen 5 72 

My Lord, Mr. Trecothick has been 
pleaſed to obſerve, that in order to prevent 
the alarming conſequences of the Americans 


eſtabliſning manufactures of their own, and 
carrying on an extenſive foreign trade, he 


would propoſe an adequate compenſation to 
them for the deprivation of thoſe liberties, 
and that compenſation is by encouraging 
their EXPORTS. I reverence his good inten- 
tions, and have an high opinion of the al- 
derman's knowledge of the colonies; I am 
alſo perſuaded that his ſagacity, in propoſ- 
ing a compenſation to America, would be 
ſuperior to any thing of the fort from the 
generality of mankind; becauſe, he has 


the advantage of local knowledge, and 


is well verſed in the commerce, produce, 
and temper of the Americans : but, with 
ſubmiſſion to his experience of, and con- 


nections in the colonies, I venture to af- 


firm that nothing in nature can be ade- 
quate (nor approach near to it) to the in- 
numerable happy effects of operoſe manu- 
factures and a free trade and commerce: 
and I challenge the whole world to refute 
this aſſertion ; the truth of which is too 
obyious not to be perceived, and too ſe- 
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rious to be wantonly denied: and I think 
that American merchant knows the coope- 
rating cauſes and the natural conſequences 
of theſe great ſources of induſtry too well 
to undertake to equal them, or to propoſe a 
compenſation. | 

If the mother country was unhappily to 


for gel her own intereſt and make a point of 


depriving the Americans of theſe natu- 
ral, conſtitutional, and immenſe ſources, 
(which I think will be impoſſible to effect 
after an hazardous and expenfive ſtruggle) 
in this caſe, I admit there may be ſome 
douceurs, which, to undiſcerning eyes, and 
to men who have not enlarged ideas, or 
extenſive notions of trade and commerce; 
I fay, my Lord, to ſuch members of ſo- 
ciety theſe douceurs may appear ſatisfactory; 
but they will not be thought adequate by 
perſons who are competent judges of the 
various and great operations of manufac- 
tures and commerce. Such experienced 
judges will naturally and candidly declare 


that #heſe are a continual and improving 


ſource of treaſure, natural to a trading 
country, and always to be depended on ; 

whereas the propoſed compenſation would 
be accidental and temporary, whoſe ſtabi- 
lity would depend upon capriceand chance; 


that is, on the will of the encourager, and 


therefore 
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therefore it is both inadequate of itſelf and 
precarious as to its duration. © 

He ſays, my Lord, that in order to 
pleaſe the Americans and divert them from 
the thought of what we are unwilling to 
grant them, he would encourage the ex- 
portation of their timber at an advanced 
price, which he thinks would be a double 
advantage to America, 

1. By ſerving the colonies, and 
2. By leſſening our trade in that article 
with foreign parts; from whence we ſhall 
not have occaſion for ſo much as we now 
import from abroad, and in time we may 
do without any at all from foreigners. 

This, my Lord, is his compenſation 
which 1 ſhall ſhew, in a few words, is 
imaginary and without any ſolid founda- 
tion. | 

With regard to the firſt; though he 
might himſelf, from patriotic motives, be 
diſpoſed to give the Americans an advan- 
ced price for their timber, how can he an- 
ſwer for the reſt of the community? And 
how indeed can he fix any price while 
the conſumer can chooſe whether he will 
have that, or import it from abroad? It is 
not in our power to give the advanced price, 
if it is at the option of the conſumer to 
refuſe it, in which caſe the advanced price 
will be an hinderance to the fale, and do 

0 1 | an 
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an injury to RE. importer where, we in- 


| tended a benefit {a J. If we could prohibit 


the * importation, neceſſity would oblige 
the conſumer to encourage the colonies 
and ſubmit to an advanced price. But 
firſt, the prohibition is a remedy worſe 
in the diſeaſe; or, in other. terms he 
would oblige the conſumer to give more 
than he can afford in order to encourage 
the Americans : 'This would be burthening 
the inhabitants of the mother country to 
caſe the coloniſts. 

As to the ſecond advantage which the 


| merchant thinks will ariſe from the above 


compenſation, viz, to /efſen our trade in that 
article with the foreign ſtate from which we 
now import it; J doubt very much whether 
that would bo a real advantage to this 
country when it is duly conſidered. 

I have had great experience in commerce 
myſelf, and have long been convinced that 
as exports. give the balance of trade in fa- 
vor of a commercial nation, ſo the fewer 
imports we have, the*better, as they are 


N againſt us, not againſt us only, 


(a) By advancing the price, we decreaſe the con- 
ſumption, and by leſſening the importation the inju 
will be greater to the importer as well as to the con- 


fumer. By importing leſs, we deprive the colonies of 


@ greater benefit than the advanced price we propoſe to 


give them. 


but 
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but againſt all trading nations. Exports 
and imports. have oppoſite effects: never- 
theleſs, I take it to be a miſtaken notion in 
general to ceaſe importing from foreign 


countries, the articles which we ſhall be 


able to get from our colonies. Trade muſt 
be free and unconfined ; the trader ſhould 
import what he chooſes, and the conſumer 
buy where he pleaſes. If the trade is re- 
ſtrained, and the price advanced in com- 
pliment to the importer, we unjuſtly 
ſhackle the conſumer, or rather we bur- 
then ſociety by the increaſe. Will you ſay 
to the ſubjects of a free ſtate, you ſhall 
have timber at an advanced price from the 
colonies ? He will naturally reply, I will 
not, for I can import it cheaper from 
abroad. To oblige him would be unjuſt 
to the individual, and impolitic with regard 
to trade, which would be hurt by the reſ- 
triction. It would be equally impolitic 
and prejudicial to reſtrict the importation 
to the colonies; becauſe as ſelf-love is a 


ruling paſſion with nations as well as with 


men, ſo there can be no doubt but foreign- 
ers, who are quite as wiſe in theſe matters 
as ourſelves, will ceaſe to take our com- 


modities if we do not make uſe of theirs; . - 


and will naturally give the preference to 
other nations, which are willing to make 
the advantages of trade and navigation re- 
| ciprocal 
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ciproeal : inſomuch that what we might 
gain one way we ſhould loſe another; x 
ſpeak in general, Mr. Trecothick perhaps 
knows beſt whether this branch of trade is 
an exception to theſe general and natural 
maxims of commerce. The balance of trade 
with the foreign country from whence we 
1 t timber, will enable us to determine 
whether it will anſwer the purpoſe of this 
country to ceaſe importing it from abroad 
in compliment to America. 

My plan of reconciliation is nothing 
Hors than the exertion of COMMON SENSE, 
which will teach us to have an attentive 
eye to our true intereſt, without being di- 
verted from it by the paſſions of men who 
either have not a head to underſtand it, or 
a heart to promot- that great object. Na- 
tural means will be eaſy and advantageous, 
while violent meaſures. will be difficult, 
and perhaps vill totally defeat the purpoſe, 
and deſtroy what we ſhould with to 4 
ſerve. 

It will, I hope, evidently appear, that 
1 am not a party writer in this matter. 
Notwithſtanding I have a natural predilec- 
tion for this my country, I am neither pre- 
poſſeſſed in this cauſe 1n favor of the one 
fide, nor prejudiced againſt the other. Men 
who preſume to ſuggeſt their opinion on 
national concerns of great importance 

ſhould 


S =” 
ſhould do it with temper, and ſhew, as I 
truſt I have ſhewn, that they are intirely 
diveſted of partiality and prejudice. I riſe, 
in the language of parliament, for the 

ood of my country and for the honor of 
human nature; in me truth and juſtice 
ſhall never want a friend. 
Legiſlation, taxation, manufactures and 
commerce being eſtabliſhed in the colo- 
nies, upon my principles, America will 
be happy and flouriſhing. A natural at- 
tention to theſe great objects, by keeping 
the Americans fully employed, will, in 
proportion as they love themſelves, neceſ- 
ſarily eſtabliſh a judicious $UBORDiNA= 
Tion., Theſe deſirable events will rapid- 
ly flow from the ſource of meaſures founded 
on COMMON SENSE, as naturally as the ef- 
fect follows the cauſe, They will ſoon re- 
concile the mother county to her colonies. 
It is therefore evident that America muſt 
not be violently reſtrained. Shackle the 
colonies and you render them uſeleſs and 
burthenſome. Deſtroy the fetters which 
are forging for the Americans, and, by 
leaving them the liberty to promote their 
own intereſt, they will inevitably contri- 
bute, by various means, to the ſupport 
and dignity of the crown of Great Bri- 
tain, 
My 


— 


1 
My plan will promote our commercial 
and political intereſt very eſſentially. It will 
not only create peace and plenty among his 
Majeſty's ſubjects far and near, and be an 
improving treaſure to government, but it 
will alſo be a nurſery for our ſeamen, and a 
check upon our natural enemies the French 
and Spaniards ; who being jealous. of, and 
alarmed at our ſtrength at home and in the 
colonies, it will divert them from the de- 
figns of the reſtleſs and ambitious houſe of 
Bourbon, and fruſtrate the views of the 
Family- compact, which are extended to 
our Mediterranean and Turkey trades and 
our navigation; and will, unboubtedly, 
harraſs us in the eaſt and weſt, and take 
every advantage of our miſunderſtandings in 
America to rob us of our very valuable 
FISHERIES, if a reconciliation with the 
colonies does not ſoon take place. 
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